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THE  MODERN  ATTITUDE  TO 
POETRY 

A  DEEP  feeling  of  respect  and  admiration  for  one  who  has  the 
power  of  making  word-music  is  abroad  ;  the  art  of  poesy  is  no 
longer  deemed  effeminate,  but  rather  is  it  revered.  A  higher  sense 
of  beauty  is  growing  up  among  the  people  because  they  have  dis- 
covered that  there  is  something  more  than  mere  materialism.  They 
have  seen  how  soon  the  cold  creations  of  man  lose  their  power,  and 
thus  they  have  turned  away  from  the  tangible  to  the  intangible  and 
ethereal.  They  have  discovered  that  the  essence  of  life  and  beauty 
is  a  spirit  which  will  not  permit  itself  to  be  chained  to  this  or  that 
particular  form.  The  only  way  of  capturing  this  elusive  spirit  is 
through  the  medium  of  the  arts,  of  which  Poetry  is  the  most  seduc- 
tive and  comprehensible. 

The  charm  of  poetry  is  of  an  evanescent  nature,  and  whether  it 
delights  or  tires  depends  chiefly  on  the  mood  of  the  reader.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  an  opening  of  a  window  in  the  soul  through 
which  can  be  seen  the  mirrored  reflections  of  mankind.  Most  of  us 
at  some  period  of  our  life  have  looked  through  this  window,  but  only 
very  few  have  the  power  to  record  what  they  have  seen.  The  sight 
is  too  overwhelming  for  any  concrete  idea  of  it  to  remain  imprinted 
on  the  mind  ;  here  and  there  a  smalt  detail  flashes  into  prominence, 
but  is  gone  again  ere  we  can  pin  it  down  in  words. 

A  poet  is  one  whose  eyes  can  pierce  the  outer  covering  of  the 
world  and  glimpse  through  the  layers  of  sham  and  sentiment  the 
real  gold  which  lies  hidden  beneath.  In  a  word,  poetry  is  intensi- 
fied perception,  and  the  summit  of  a  poet's  ambition  is  to  find  the 
golden  thread  on  which  the  incidents  of  life  are  hung,  then,  having 
found  it,  to  trace  its  path  from  start  to  finish. 

In  many  cases  he  takes  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  as  a  basis  on 
which  to  work,  and  it  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence  that  a  true  poet  is 
ever  influenced  by  the  works  of  another.  Bejewelled  words  pour 
from  his  soul  as  clear  as  the  mountain  tarn  whose  spring  bubbles 
from  the  depth  of  the  earth. 

Tennyson  had  the  complete  mastery  of  word-music,  and  in  his 
earlier  poems  he  exercised  his  art  to  the  full.  Unfortunately,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  of  late  years  to  decry  his  genius  on  the  grounds 
of  his  prolixity,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  undeserved.  At  heart,  he  was 
a  poet  and  full  of  the  essence  which  goes  to  make  poetry  so  perfect 
an  art.  His  high  and  pure  ideals  were  displayed  in  all  his  works  ; 
his  creed  was  deeply  human  and  forgiving,  and  his  poems  glow  with 
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the  intense  ardour  of  his  passion.  His  whole  life  work  was  expressed 
in  an  early  poem  in  which  he  states  that — 

"  The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born, 

With  golden  stars  above  ; 

Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 
The  love  of  love." 

In  these  lines  the  entire  mystery  of  a  poet's  nature  becomes  clear. 
It  shows  that  besides  being  capable  of  feeling  to  a  deeper  degree 
than  usual  the  emotions,  he  can  at  the  same  time  be  fiercely  human. 

True  poetry  should  be  entirely  free  from  the  taint  of  literary 
erudition.  There  is  nothing  so  wearisome  as  purely  literary  verse  ; 
it  has  every  appearance  of  studied  artificiality  and  lacks  the  one 
essential  of  real  poetry — spontaneity.  All  the  greatest  poems  and 
lyrics,  from  time  immemorial,  have  about  them  a  freshness,  a  tender- 
ness, a  clarity,  which  no  amount  of  intellectual  carving  can  achieve. 

Theoretically,  anyone  who  has  in  his  nature  a  deep  sense  of  love 
and  emotion  combined  with  the  power  of  intense  perception  should 
be  able  to  write  verse ;  yet  for  various  reasons,  such  as  paucity  of 
language  and  inability  to  record  the  image  sensed,  it  cannot  be 
accomplished.  To  all,  however,  who  are  in  the  least  degree  artistic 
there  come  hours  when  strange,  unvoiced  yearnings  for  the  beautiful 
in  every  form  steal  into  the  mind,  and  it  is  then  that  poetry  exercises 
its  most  subtle  influence  and  supplies  the  words  to  express  the  hopes 
and  longings  of  humanity. 

The  great  war  has  been  most  fruitful  in  poetry  production,  and 
has  revealed,  in  many  cases,  alas  !  too  late,  singers  of  great  promise. 
The  depths  of  feeling  which,  up  to  1914,  had  not  been  stirred,  were 
violently  disturbed  by  the  clash  of  men  and  arms,  and  the  whirl  and 
glamour  of  war  burst  the  floodgates  of  the  singer's  soul,  allowing 
streams  of  word-music  to  pour  forth  in  all  their  unproven  strength. 

Among  contemporary  poets  there  has  grown  up  a  distaste  for  the 
old,  familiar  forms  of  metre  and  the  verse  bubbles  along  in  un- 
fettered style.  Iambs  and  trochees  are  insufficient  and,  if  I  may  use 
the  word  in  this  sense,  not  full-blooded  enough  to  express  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  singer  ;  they  are  too  formal  and  stately  to  depict  the 
riotous  course  of  modern  thought.  Wildness  of  colour  and  pro- 
fusion of  imagery  are  the  keynotes  of  the  new  poetry ;  it  is  above 
all  intensely  human  and  full  of  the  gaiety  and  light-heartedness  of 
youth. 

Death  is  no  more  the  sombre  spectre  that  has  haunted  the  dreams 
of  our  fathers,  but  an  angel  who  stands  at  the  Gate  of  the  Future  ; 
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not  a  black,  fearsome  future,  but  one  of  perpetual  sunshine,  joy  and 
splendour.  There  is  an  unfailing  hope  deep  hidden  in  the  singer's 
heart,  a  hope  that  will  fulfil  its  promise  in  that  "  great  white  dawn  " 
for  which  we  are  all  longing. 

The  power  that  moves  everything  forward  to  its  appointed  goal ; 
the  force  that  urges  to  greater  deeds  and  higher  accomplishments ; 
the  bond  which  unites  all  in  one  great  fellowship  is  Love,  and  in 
spite  of  the  horrors  and  violent  deeds  that  are  being  enacted  before 
our  eyes  there  is  an  unfailing  faith  that  in  the  end  Love  will  conquer. 
Every  man  says  he  trusts  it  will  conquer ;  the  poet  cries  out  in 
his  ecstasy  that  it  must  and  shall  and  will  conquer. 

OSWALD  BATESON  GREENWOOD. 

MEMORIES 

MY  brother,  how  well  I  remember 
Our  dear  little  room  'neath  the  eaves  ; 
Whose  casement  was  hid  each  November, 
In  a  tangle  of  crimson  leaves. — 

No  matter  how  far  we'd  been  roaming, 
The  whole  of  the  long  summer's  day : 

Our  lattice  we'd  seek  in  the  gloaming, 
And  there  watch  the  swallows  at  play ! 

The  purple  shades  on  the  mountain, 

Where  lingered  the  sunset's  glow, 
The  musical  voice  of  the  fountain, 

As  it  splashed  in  the  court  below — 

The  bells  of  the  home-coming  cattle, 

The  herb-scented  breath  from  the  heights — 

All  the  mirth  of  our  childlike  prattle, — 
So  full  of  the  morrow's  delights, — 

Oh,  brother,  how  fondly  I  treasure, 

Those  scenes  from  the  long-vanished  past  ! 

When  our  lives  seemed  an  endless  pleasure, — 
And  the  world  so  fair  and  so  vast  ! — 

The  slow  years  have  followed  each  other — 
We  both  have  grown  solemn  and  wise  : 

To  such  tired  wand'rers,  my  brother, 
No  more  happy  visions  arise  ! 

MARIE  DE  BYLANDT. 


VISION 

I  HAVE  supped  with  the  Gods  on  Olympus, 
I  have  quaffed  the  ambrosial  wine, 
I  have  dwelt  with  the  Lords  of  Creation, 
And  the  secrets  of  Nature  are  mine. 

I  have  dreamed  with  the  star  and  the  moonshine, 
I  have  wept  with  the  dew  and  the  rain, 
I  have  laughed  with  the  sun  ;  and  discovered 
The  fountains  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

I  have  pierced  to  the  foot  of  the  rainbow 
Where  the  dreams  and  desires  of  mankind 
Lie  hid  in  a  wonderful  valley 
That  only  a  child-heart  shall  find. 

I  have  thrilled  to  the  nightingale's  rapture, 
On  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Delight, 
To  his  exquisite,  passionate  music, 
Mid  the  mystical  magic  of  Night. 

UNA  MALLESON. 


NUIT  BLANCHE 

SLEEP  will  not  come  to  me  this  night 
For  round  my  head  the  moonbeams  play 
And  then  re-fashion,  shining  bright 

The  misty  dreams  of  yesterday. 
Pale  wraiths  they  rise  with  pleading  hands 

And  tear-bright  eyes  and  tender  mirth, 
As  once  they  came  from  sweet  strange  lands 

To  ask  of  me  their  second  birth. 
So  light  they  come,  so  light  they  go, 

They  must  not  find  me  weeping 
For  very  fear  a  breath  should  blow 

Them  far  from  my  heart's  frail  keeping.  .  . 
Hushed  is  my  soul ;  hushed  is  the  night, 

Faintly  the  stars  are  gleaming, 
Silently  Sleep  shall  come  with  the  light  .  .  . 

Oh  that  I  still  were  dreaming  / 

M.  E.  MORRIS. 

IO2 


THE  SEA 

WHEN  God  came  into  London  Town, 
In  gaslight,  and  the  dim  rain  sputter, — 
He  walked  in  silence  up  and  down, 
And  picked  a  few  souls  from  the  gutter. 

When  God  came  into  the  countree, 
He  called  the  silly  sheep  about  Him  ; 
And  spake  with  field  flowers  pleasantly, 
And  prayed  the  shepherds  not  to  flout  Him. 

When  God  came  to  the  open  sea, 
He  paused  not  for  its  beat  and  rhythm  ; 
But  straight  into  the  waves  walked  He, 
And  mingled  all  His  being  with  them. 

M.  V.  AITKEN. 


THE  SINGER 

HIS  soul  is  full.     A  spirit  all  divine 
Breathes  through  his  thought.     Stars  isolated  shine 
Through  the  far  sky,  some  white,  some  fiery  red, 
So  through  his  songs  the  wondrous  thoughts  are  shed 
As  lights  to  others  toiling  in  the  gloom, 
Before  he  passes  onward  to  the  tomb. 
He  sees  a  vision  prisoned  in  the  clay, 
And  frees  a  dream  that  it  may  see  the  day. 
He  pierces  through  the  blue  walls  of  the  sky 
To  reap  the  harvests  that  beyond  them  lie. 
He  gleans  from  earth  the  golden  ore  obscure, 
That  Jong  has  lain,  and  sifts  it  clean  and  pure. 
From  labyrinthine  caves  beneath  the  sea 
He  plucks  forth  pearls  to  shine  more  brilliantly. 
Symbols  and  signs  in  Earth's  material  goods 
O'er  which  he  lingers,  meditates,  and  broods, 
Come  clear  at  last ; — he  sees  the  inner  shrine, 
And  all  appear  deep  images  divine. 

Snow,  rain,  wind,  thunder,  lightning — sprites  that  throng 
Within  the  tempest — are  wild  notes  of  song, 
Passions  of  Earth  and  Heaven  and  the  Deep, 
Pent  in  their  bosoms,  now  let  loose  to  leap 
And  spend  their  fury  in  orchestral  tones 
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So  strong  and  deep  as  only  Nature  owns. 
And  in  the  soft  sweet  whispering  of  the  trees 
He  hears  their  love-songs  borne  upon  the  breeze. 
From  every  flower  there  strikes  upon  his  ear 
Low  bells  that  call  to  worship,  sweet  to  hear. 
So  lives  the  singer  as  he  walks  along 
The  golden  Earth,  and  sings  his  wondrous  song. 

H.  N.  FORBES. 


LOVE'S   MYSTERY 

OH  where  the  scales  to  measure  Love, 
And  where  shall  Love's  worth  valued  be  ? 
And  what  the  length,  and  what  the  height 
Of  Love,  I  pray  thee  tell  to  me. 

If  thou  canst  measure  ocean  seas, 
Canst  weigh  high  mountains  in  thy  hand, 
If  thou  canst  gauge  the  Height  of  Heaven — 
Yet  Love,  thou  wilt  not  understand  ! 

For  Love  can  never  measured  be, 
Love  hath  no  earthly  counterpart, 
Love  only  can  by  Love  be  weighed 
And  paid  in  coin  of  the  heart. 

Oh  what  so  fathomless  as  Love  ! 
Oh  what  so  fierce  as  passion's  fire  ! 
Oh  what  so  free  as  spirit-love 
Purged  selfless,  from  all  vain  desire  ! 

There  nothing  is  on  earth  so  great, 
And  what  in  Heaven  can  there  be  ? 
For  human  love,  with  Love  Divine} 
Will  last  to  all  eternity. 

Thus,  knowing  Love,  thou  knowest  all, 
Thus,  having  Love,  thou  needst  no  more, 
Yet  leave  Love's  mystery  to  God, 
A  riddle  solved  when  life  is  o'er. 

M. 


FOR  ENGLAND 

THERE  are  roses  red  in  England 
And  the  larks  are  singing  high, 
There  are  meadows  sweet  in  England 
Beneath  the  cloud-toss'd  sky, 
There  are  thatched  roofs  here  in  England 
And  the  bee-hives  hidden  sweet, 
By  pink  and  stock  in  England 
All  clustering  at  its  feet. 
And  the  lavender  in  England 
In  scented  bushes  grows 
And  the  water-butt  in  England 
Is  near  the  sweet  tea-rose  ; 
And  the  swallow's  nest  in  England 
Is  under  cottage  eaves, 
And  the  lovers  here  in  England 
Sit  beneath  the  hawthorn's  leaves. 
O  !  'Tis  well  to  be  in  England 
When  the  red  rose  blushes  red 
'Tis  well  to  be  in  England 
When  the  sun  sinks  to  his  bed  ; 
And  'tis  well  to  fight  for  England, 
For  the  meadow-lands  and  lea 
And  'tis  well  to  die  for  England 
The  England  of  the  free  ; 
To  fight  and  die  for  England, 
Or  to  live  and  come  again 
To  smell  the  smell  of  England 
In  the  soft  West  Country  rain. 

PETRONELLA  O'DONNELL. 


A   GIFT 

GAZING  into  Heaven  Baby  lies, 
Seeing  angel  faces  in  the  skies  ; 
Lying  there  and  crowing  sweetest  sounds  : 
Surely  with  such  music  Heaven  abounds  ? 

Tiny  hands  stretched  upwards,  open  wide  ; 
Made  of  palest  pearl,  with  pink  inside  ; 
Smiles  in  clusters  round  his  baby  lips, 
Open  doors  through  which  his  laughter  slips ! 
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Wondrous  eyes  of  sapphire,  full  of  love, 
Fringed  with  fairy  lashes,  made  above. 
Showing  angels  kissed  them,  on  their  way 
To  the  earth,  from  Heaven,  one  birthday. 

Little  ears  like  shells,  so  gently  cling  ; 
Thus  he  hears  the  songs  the  angels  sing  : 
Curling  hair  of  yellow,  all  awry  ! 
Like  a  cloud  at  sunset  in  the  sky. 

Little  legs  are  kicking  !     What  so  sweet 
As  a  tiny  baby's  tiny  feet  ? 
Tender  nails  of  ivory  from  me  shrink, 
Rows  of  angel's  kisses  framed  in  pink  ! 

May  his  mother  ever  keep  his  love, 
Training  him  for  God  and  Heaven  above  ; 
And  in  thankfulness  her  soul  uplift 
For  a  Heavenly  Father's  glorious  gift. 

MARY  F.  ROLT. 


HEAVEN 

rT^HEY  say,  my  dear,  that  far  from  here, 

J|        And  we  shall  meet  again. 
There  is  no  death,  it's  a  loss  of  breath, 
And  an  end  to  the  bitter  pain. 

And  there  shall  be  (wise  men  agree) 

A  better  land  than  this. 
Oh  !     Far  above,  and  only  love 

Shall  enter  to  our  bliss. 

But  shall  we  meet  what  we  used  to  greet  : 

The  slumbering  English  hills, 
The  open  seas  :  the  willow  trees, 

And  the  laughing  daffodils  ? 

And  shall  we  find  the  autumn  wind, 

The  talk  of  men  who  are  witty, 
The  splashing  rain,  won't  these  remain  ? 

And  will  you  be  as  pretty  ? 

PATRICK  HAMILTON. 


IDUN 

SHE  mingled  with  the  summer  leaves  ; 
With  glistening  green  she  hung  her  hair. 

0  sunnier  than  the  silken  sheaves, 
That  toss  their  tassels  in  the  air. 

1  ask'd  her  name, — she  laugh'd  at  me, 
And  there  was  fragrance  in  her  smile. 

I  said  that  she  seem'd  fair  to  me  ; 
She  dallied  with  me  all  the  while. 

Upon  her  tiptoe  turned  she, 

With  hand  o'ershadowing  all  her  brow  ; 
She  shot  a  sudden  glance  at  me, 

And  swung  beneath  the  chestnut's  bough. 

Then  darted  in  between  the  trees, 

And  skimm'd  beside  the  mottled  plane  ; 

She  pass'd  them  like  a  western  breeze, 
And  swiftly  look'd  at  me  again. 

And  now  and  then,  and  here  and  there, 
I  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  her, 

Amongst  the  tangled  branches,  where 
The  stately  platan  hangs  its  burr. 

And  so,  by  many  a  grassy  sweep, 

By  many  a  mossy  hollow, 
So  swallow-swiftly  did  she  creep, 

So  gayly  did  I- follow. 

The  sycamore  hung  reddish  fruits, 
And  as  I  pass'd  each  flowering  lime, 

I  ask'd  the  little  yellow  shoots, — 
All  in  the  balmy  summer  time, 

I  ask'd  them  what  they  call'd  this  maid, 
Where  she  abode,  how  oft  she  blew ; 

And  as  I  pass'd,  I  think  they  said, 

They  could  not  tell, — they  never  knew. 

I  ask'd  the  shooting  stalks  of  grass, 
I  ask'd  the  wind  that  thro'  them  blew  ; 

I  think  they  said,  as  I  did  pass, 

They  could  not  tell, — they  never  knew. 
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We  rush'd  by  many  a  horny  beech, 
And  yet,  it  seem'd,  she  did  not  tire  ; 

She  seem'd  so  often  in  my  reach, 
And  I,  so  often  coming  nigher. 

At  last  she  stopt,  and  sat  her  down, 
All  panting  with  the  race  ; 

She  shook  the  catkin  from  her  gown, 
The  hair  from  off  her  face. 

She  said,  "  How  would  you  care  to  see 
Me  prove  I  am  no  mortal  maid  ?  " 

I  answer'd,  "  Maiden,  you  are  free 
To  turn  into  a  rose,"  I  said. 

"  To  turn  into  a  laurel,  as 
The  nymph  in  olden  story  turned." 

She  threw  on  me  her  smiling  gaze, — 
I  felt  her  eyes  upon  me  burned. 

"  Nay,  but  you  know  that  I  may  change, 
Like  Proteus,  of  olden  song. 

From  this  to  this  my  powers  range.  .  .  ." 
She  look'd  at  me  full  long. 

"  And  I  may  turn  me,  even  now, 
Into  a  deathlike  iris  flow'r, 

Into  the  squirrel  on  the  bough, 
The  clustering  ivy  on  the  tow'r." 

"  I  may  become  an  arching  cloud 
That  sails  full  peaceful  in  the  sky ; 

Or  turn  into  a  laughing  child, 
The  apple  of  his  mother's  eye." 

"  And  oft,  when  rain  doth  cool  the  earth, 
And  summer  tears  from  poplars  drip, 

I  slide  around  its  giant  girth, 
And  every  little  leaflet  sip." 

"  And  oft,  by  many  a  grassy  sweep, 

By  many  a  mossy  hollow, 
I  swallow-swiftly  dance  and  creep, 

Whilst  nymphs  with  garlands  follow. 
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I  listened  to  her  golden  song, 

Which  fell  as  the  rose-petals  fall ; 
I  slept  upon  her  words  so  long, 

I  would  not  have  her  cease  at  all. 

"  O  maiden  of  my  heart !  "  I  cried, 

"  Thou  canst  from  rose  to  lily  turn  ; 
My  tongue  by  those  deep  eyes  is  tied, 

Thou  know'st  so  much  that  I  would  learn  !  " 

"  O  rest  thy  dewy  lips  on  mine, 

O  place  thy  little  hand  in  this, 
For  I  and  all  I  am  are  thine, 

Thou  woodland  harbinger  of  bliss  !  " 

"  One  change,  my  love,  one  subtle  turn, 

That  needs  the  essence  of  thine  art, — 
A  nodding  Yes,  where  No  did  spurn, 

And  fill  with  joy  my  bounding  heart !  " 

REGINALD  SEYMOUR. 


IN  JUNE 

AT  this  town's  edge  I  sit  and  watch, 
A  wide  wide  sea  of  grass, 
Whose  spirit  dances  in  the  wind 
Which  loves  this  way  to  pass. 

A  dazzling  show  of  buttercups 
Before  me  I  behold, 
Whose  colour  never  had  a  name — 
Some  say  that  they  are  gold  I 

I  hear  the  Cuckoo's  mocking  voice — 

0  townsman  it  is  June  ! 

1  slip  into  a  child  again 
This  drowsy  afternoon. 

ALBERT  PALIN. 


DAWN  IN  THE  FOREST 

A  TINY  beating  pulse,  the  tenderest  thrill, 
And  then  the  wind  leaps  up  against  the  sun 
And  shakes  his  wings,  before  his  indrawn  breath 
Proclaims  the  trembling  of  a  day  begun. 

The  quivering  leaves  each  upward  curl  to  give 

Full  homage  to  the  dawn,  the  wood-birds  lean 

Their  breasts  against  the  sunflood  as  it  sways 

The  forest  aisles  in  rippling  vibrant  sheen.  ,  ^ 

Each  frond  of  bracken  and  each  listening  twig 
Give  notes  of  music  to  the  anthemed  day, 
And  sweeping  down  the  joyful  glades  of  light 
Exultant  sunbeams  flood  their  sudden  way. 

A  water-hen,  aware  that  dawn  has  stirred, 

Disturbs  the  silent  mere  and  skims,  a  streak 

Of  silver  fire,  between  the  reeds  :  a  hawk 

Swoops  down  like  some  dark  knife-blade  from  the  peak. 

VIOLET  MALCOLM-KING. 


THE  LOG 

HT^HIS  afternoon  I  walked  'neath  yellowing  trees 

J.   Along  a  yellow  road.     No  sound,  no  breeze 
Disturbed  the  autumn  peace,  the  autumn  calm, 
In  all  the  world  there  seemed  no  hurt  nor  harm. 

When,  slowly  down  the  road  with  clanking  chain 
Four  horses  dragged  the  forest  giant  slain. 
Oh  !  lopped  and  maimed  and  pitiful  the  dead  ! 
And  slow  and  muffled  was  the  horses'  tread. 

And  all  at  once  above  the  yellowing  trees 
The  sad  wind  sighed  and,  with  the  sighing  breeze, 
A  shower  of  golden  leaves,  each  one  a  tear, 
Fell  from  those  trees  upon  the  passing  bier. 

M.  K.  SMYTHE. 
no 


THE  COTTAGE 

DEEP  in  the  stillness  of  the  quiet  vale 
There  is  a  cottage,  long,  and  low,  and  old, 
Whose  bulging  windows  shed  afar  the  gold 
Of  soft  red  sunsets.     Honeysuckle  pale, 
Purpled  pea-blossoms,  roses  crimson-eyed, 

Stray  the  mud  walls  and  veil  the  umber  stains, 
Spattered  by  thunder-showers  and  winter  rains, 
O'er  the  sere  whitewash  of  each  out  bo  wed  side. 

Old  brown  deep  thatch  hangs  over  in  wide  eaves, 
Wavy  with  age  and  closely  sparrow-holed  : 
And  green  soft  moss  spreads  many  an  oasis 
Upon  the  roof:  and  you  could  never  miss 
The  undulating  stone-crop  crest  which  weaves, 
Upon  the  ridge,  designs  in  green  and  gold. 

GEORGE  H.  WRIGHT. 


FRIEND  OF  MINE 

WANDERING  in  the  sunshine 
With  a  little  ghost  of  you, 
By  the  Summer-scented  meadows 
And  the  river  slipping  through. 

Fairy  grasses  swaying 
With  the  stirring  of  the  breeze, 
And  purple  shadows  lying  asleep 
Underneath  the  trees. 

Dew-drops  quivering  in  the  flowers, 
Like  baby  stars  a-shine, 
Treasures  of  the  earth  we  love, 
Little  Friend  of  Mine. 

The  world  has  claimed  your  real  self, 
And  the  world  has  a  right  maybe, 
But  it  cannot  steal  my  dream  of  you 
That  shares  my  life  with  me. 

CECILY  B.  TAYLOR, 
in 


THE  PLOUGHMAN 

HIS  plough  all  day  with  unending  toil 
Ill-clad  he  drave  through  the  stubborn  soil ; 
His  horses  sweated.     I  passed  him  by- 
Purblind  and  half-contemptuously. 
But  ever  between  the  hedges,  intent 
On  the  needs  of  his  homely  task,  he  went. 

Evening  brought  truth.    As  the  light  grew  dim 
Patched  coat  was  lost  in  beauty  of  limb  ; 
Gold  shone  the  furrowy  earth,  and  gold 
The  smoke  from  his  horses  in  splendour  rolled. 

But  he  like  a  god  unheeding  went, 

Food-giving,  strong,  benevolent. 

J.  D.  M. 


THE  TOAD 

I  PASSED  along  my  silent  road, 
With  eyes  in  thought  upon  the  ground, 
And  came  upon  a  great  red  toad, 

Which  squatted  flat  upon  a  mound, 
It  seemed,  that  though  it  looked  before, 
The  creature  all  about  it  saw. 

Oh  thing  !  that  bring'st  thoughts  untold 
And  makes  my  bosom  swell — like  thee — 

O  lump  of  animated  mould  ! 
The  lower  earth's  facsimile. 

Why  should  this  creature  seem  so  vile, 

And  yet  so  beautiful  in  one  ? 
Like  something  that  may  sleep  awhile 

To  wake  tri-coloured  in  the  sun. 

There  seems  a  pathos  in  its  eyes, 

More  soft  than  gems,  more  bright  than  stars, 
Which  tells  me,  here,  that  something  lies 

Which  man  from  out  of  Eden  bars. 
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Why  should  my  flesh  have  shrunk  in  fear 

At  but  a  negative — for  we 
Might  find  the  beauty  of  its  sphere 

Were  we  but  gods — could  we  but  see. 

How  know  we,  but  about  our  lives, 

Its  own  appointed  pathways  fixed 
Another  evolution  thrives 

On  this  fair  earth, — complexly  mixed. 

From  God  in  whom  all  wisdom  lies, 

No  thing  can  ever  be  unclean  : 
A  life  from  out  a  life  to  rise 

By  love — that  works  thro'  all  unseen. 

V.  O.  HOWSON. 


THOUGHTS  OF  A   CHILD 

I  LOVE  to  think  of  silent  things 
That  have  deep  eyes,  and  folded  wings  ; 
To  see  them  stand  around  my  chair 

To  hear  them  whisper  in  the  air, 
To  feel  them  kiss  me  in  my  hair, 

They  seem  to  grow  like  restful  plants 
And  soothe  me  as  deep  organ's  chants  ; 

Then  each  holds  out  a  widening  leaf 
To  bless  me,  as  I  walk  beneath. 

And  sometimes  with  their  wings  unfurled 
I  watch  them  flying  o'er  the  world, 

Like  swift  grey  clouds  across  the  skies 
That  shine  so  blue  with  angel's  eyes — 

I  feel  them  lift  me  as  I  sleep 

And  give  me  unto  God  to  keep — . 

V.  O.  HOWSON, 


THE  DAWN  OF  WOMANHOOD 

LAM  waking,  yet  my  vision  still 
s  grey,  and  blurred  with  dreams  : 
I  hear  the  faint  and  far-off  trill 
Of  fairy  voices,  and  the  screams 
Of  bat- winged  goblins  ,•  I  can  see 
Dark,  misty  caverns,  swarmed  with  elves, 
And  woodlands,  where  beneath  each  tree 
Whole  fairy  bands  disport  themselves, 
Dancing  all  the  night  away 
On  carpets,  made  of  violets  blue, 
In  misty  gowns  of  green  and  grey 
And  goss'mer  wings  of  silver  hue. 
Then  past  me,  in  unending  line, 
Dance  shadowy  forms  with  lanterns  red, 
That  seem  to  clink  and  clank  to  time, 
Their  music  throbbing  through  my  head. 
And  then  the  songs  and  screams  and  cries 
All  melt  in  one,  the  visions  fade, 
And  I  can  see  my  Mother's  eyes 
Bent  o'er  the  cot  where  I  am  laid, 
And  sometimes  distant,  sometimes  near, 
My  Mother's  low,  sweet  voice  I  hear. 

I  am  waking  from  my  childhood's  sleep, 

The  Eastern  sky  is  flushed  with  dawn  ; 

And  now  the  birds  begin  to  cheep 

And  twitter  of  the  coming  morn. 

New  feelings  seize  my  wakening  sense, 

New  yearnings,  longings,  instincts  strong, 

That  speak  of  life,  all  warm  and  tense, 

Of  passions  holy,  passions  wrong. 

And  now  my  pulses  faintly  throb, 

And  now  my  heart  begins  to  beat, 

I  hear  the  distant  hum  and  sob 

Of  human  tongues  and  hurrying  feet. 

The  blood  is  pouring  through  my  veins, 

It  fills  my  form  with  warmth  and  life  ; 

Soon  my  bound  soul  will  burst  its  chains, 

And  take  its  part  in  joy  and  strife. 

The  sun  will  pour  down,  strong  and  bright, 

And  I  shall  wake,  and  see  the  light. 

PHYLLIS  GREEN. 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

FRANKLIN,  thy  prescient  soul,  far  from  our  range, 
May  still  be  conscious  of  sub-lunar  life, 
May  still  remember  days  of  warring  strife 
When  France  was  in  the  early  throes  of  change, 
How  your  wise  forethought  sought  to  re-arrange 
The  daily  houts  of  labour  and  of  rest, 
Teaching  that  hours  of  sunshine  are  the  best, 
Obtainable  by  nothing  passing  strange 
By  movement  only  of  the  Dial's  hand. 
Yet  dull-brained  mortals,  wedded  to  old  ways, 
Let  slip  a  Century.     But  now  the  days 
At  last  are  lengthened,  and  we  all  rejoice 
In  added  hours  of  sunshine  through  the  land 
And  men  and  maidens  praise  thee  with  one  voice. 

ROBERT  EDGCUMBE. 


BABY  JANE 

T    ITTLE  Maid  Merry-thought,  baby  Jane, 
1  j    Many  a  queen  might  envy  you, 
As  you  sit  there  with  your  daisy-chain 
And  your  sweet  eyes  of  hazel-dew. 

Cowslip  and  primrose  and  cuckoo-flower, 
Weave  them  into  a  wreath  for  thy  head, 

Rubies  may  be  for  an  Empress's  dower, 
Her  golden  coronet  heavy  as  lead. 

But  thine. is  the  kingdom  whose  sands  of  gold 

Laugh  evermore  to  a  morning  sun, 
The  land  where  never  the  heart  grows  old 

And  every  joy  is  but  just  begun. 

Much  have  I  wandered,  far  and  wide, 

Over  the  land  and  over  the  sea, 
But  never  a  lonely  ocean- tide 

Hid  in  its  bosom  a  pearl  like  thee. 

Daisies  are  daisies  and  pearls  are  pearls, 
Pearls  for  great  ladies  but  daisies  for  thee, 

Gold  could  not  chasten  those  anarchist  curls 
Flouting  the  sunbeams  like  wave  on  the  sea. 

G.  H.  PRESTON. 


GOOD-NIGHT 

THEY  lie  before  me  on  your  empty  bed  .  .  . 
How  few,  Oh  God,  how  pitifully  few  ! 

All  that  is  left  to  me,  Dear  Heart,  of  you, 

The  little,  sacred  treasures  of  my  dead. 

Your  well-worn  Bible  lightly  marked  in  red, 

Your  match-box  with  its  queer,  distorted  view 

Of  Westminster,  your  silver  penknife  too  .  .  . 

Strange,  these  should  last  when  your  brave  soul  is  fled ! 

And  yet,  I  know  that  you  and  I  are  bound 

By  Love's  gold  chain  for  evermore,  although 

I  kneel  in  shadow,  while  you  stand  in  light. 

I  cannot  say  "  Good-bye,"  the  very  sound 

Of  that  sad  word  rings  false  to  me,  and  so 

I  only  say  "  Good-night,  Dear  Heart,  good-night." 

LUCY  MALLESON. 


THE  POET  WHO  FAILED 

THROUGH  the  storm  and  the  desolate  night  there  was  far  away 
heard 

The  cry  of  a  peewit  who  wailed  like  a  soul  without  sight, 
And  a  horror  of  darkness  enveloped  the  land  and  bestirred 
Through  the  storm  and  the  desolate  night. 

As  the  wind  in  the  trees  goeth  wistfully  out  to  the  dark, 

Like  a  querulous  voice  ineffectually  praying  for  ease 

Must  the  Spirit  be  poured  into  sound  to  which  no  one  will  hark — 

As  the  wind  in  the  trees  ? 

As  the  call  of  a  bird  in  the  night  is  the  voice  that  is  I : 
And  how  can  you  hear  me,  O  Dawn,  to  send  me  your  light, 
Lest  I  pass  as  a  gust  in  the  trees,  lest  I  utterly  die 
As  the  call  of  a  bird  in  the  night  ?  .  .  . 

CHRISTOPHER  TRACEY. 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  BEETHOVEN 

I. 

GREAT  Seer  !  whose  fame  through  wrecking  time  doth  stand 
Thou  once  deaf  bard  !  Interpreter  of  dream  ! 
If  now  thou  hearest,  pray  forgive  the  hand 
That  weaves  this  tribute  of  a  Soul's  esteem. 


II. 

As  Art's  ambassador  to  earth  he  came 
To  wield  her  wand  with  consecrated  might ; 
To  bear  her  torch  and  trim  the  golden  flame, 
And  strive  that  man  might  comprehend  its  light. 

With  towering  mind  and  purpose  grimly  set, 
He  snapt  the  bands  that  bound  his  onward  tread ; 
He  plumbed  the  depths  of  music  deeper  yet, 
To  feed  the  souls  of  men  till  Time  is  dead. 

His  spirit  burst  his  finite  prison  bars 
To  ransack  earth  and  heaven,  true  light  to  find  ; 
He  climbed  the  golden  staircase  of  the  stars, 
To  search  God's  secrets,  and  uplift  mankind. 

The  giant  soul  did  grope  his  trackless  way ; 
And  poised  upon  a  lone  Parnassian  height, 
He  grasped  the  altar's  horns  to  muse  and  pray, 
And  heaven  sent  down  apocalyptic  light. 

His  plumed  imagination  soared  anew, 

To  scale  the  walls  that  circle  Time  and  Space, 

Exempt  from  limitation,  on  it  flew 

To  read  God's  poetry  in  Nature's  face. 

III. 

The  subtle  workings  of  his  high-dowered  mind 
In  quest  of  light  on  Music's  mystery, 
To  listening  souls,  are  fathomed  and  defined 
In  the  deep  utterances  of  melody. 

He  voiced  the  silent,  universal  Will : 
This  tear-stained  melody,  that  aching  chord, 
Re-echo  pangs  of  travail  groaning  still 
In  all  creation,  struggling  to  its  Lord. 
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Then  golden-throated  strains  of  Joy  sublime, 
Their  loud  prophetic  harmonies  resound  ; 
In  dim  presentiment  of  that  good  time 
When  universal  concord  shall  abound. 

The  fire-breath'd  trumpet's  burning  blast  resounds, 
Inspiring  men  to  play  the  knightly  part ; 
Touched  by  Divinity,  these  mystic  sounds 
Awake  Divinity  in  every  heart. 

His  spirit-hand  at  man's  chafed  heart  e'er  knocks, 
Now  gently,  now  with  stormy  billowy  blows, 
Now  with  a  master-key  the  gate  unlocks, 
And  through  the  soul  his  healing  music  flows. 

IV. 

Alas  1  that  fate  should  make  his  path  so  steep  ! 
Stars  should  conspire,  and  men  make  petty  scorns  ! 
His  regal  heart  should  ache,  those  strong  eyes  weep  ! 
The  brow  we  crown,  should  once  be  crowned  with  thorns  ! 

O  grim  decree  !  a  bard  of  sound  to  silence  doomed  ! 
Deaf  I  and  his  own  immortal  strains,  to  him,  entombed! 
Yet,  in  this  banishment,  his  listening  spirit  heard 
The  lips  of  nature,  whispering  an  eternal  Word. 

In  silence,  minstrelsies  of  other  worlds  abound, 
A  thousand  paradisal  symphonies  resound  ; 
O  generous  compensation,  that  the  deaf  should  hear 
The  secrets  of  the  silent  Will,  profound  and  clear ! 

Perhaps  the  hand  that  sealed  those  ears  was  kind 

To  find  a  refuge  for  his  lordly  mind 

From  reasoned  wrong  and  calculated  spite 

Of  brutal  minds,  that  reckoned  might  was  right. 

V. 

Forgive,  great  soul,  a  world  of  wintry  wind, 
Of  barbed  ingratitude  and  sullied  mind  ; 
Thy  golden  visions  waxed  more  golden  yet, 
In  thy  Gethsemane  and  bloody  sweat. 

May  all  the  world  be  well  attuned  to  hear 
Thy  re-embodied  message,  strong  and  clear ; 
As  through  the  vaultages  of  Time  it  nogs, 
And  sweeter  yet  thy  deathless  spirit  sings. 

ALFRED  MOSS. 


TEMPTATION 

SHE  creeps  into  my  tired  heart  and  lies 
There  where  the  pain  has  grown  most  hard  to  bear, 
Her  hands  are  gentle  and  her  scented  hair 
Falls  like  a  shadow  over  whistful  eyes. 
Lovely  her  lips  are  to  confess.     I  bow 
Half  dazed  to  make  surrender,  yet  I  know 
I  must  find  strength  to  bid  the  vision  go, 
And  keep  my  memory  as  I  keep  my  vow. 

Only  when  I  am  tired  she  comes  to  me, 

Only  when  I  am  weak  I  bid  her  stay, 

Only  when  sleep  has  drugged  me  into  dream. 

Whistful  and  full  of  tender  sympathy 
She  leads  me  back  the  long  forgotten  way 
Back  to  the  garden  of  the  might  have  been. 

DORIS  WESTWOOD. 


THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE 

YOURS  is  the  wind's  way  across  the  pathless  spaces, 
Yours  is  the  cloud's  way  athwart  the  sunset  gold, 
Yours  is  a  man's  way  to  seek  the  great  adventure, 
The  way  that  draws  the  hearts  of  men  even  from  the  days  of  old. 

When  Christopher  Columbus  went  sailing  o'er  the  ocean, 
The  timeless  Voice  was  calling  him,  and  calleth  now  as  then, 
The  Voice  that  bade  the  winds  to  rove  and  set  the  tides  in  motion, 
The  Voice  that  calls  while  men  have  still  the  dauntless  hearts  of  men. 

Yours  is  the  way  of  the  brave  and  valiant-hearted, 

The  men  who  lie  in  nameless  graves  which  none  shall  ever  know, 

Far  in  the  jungle,  and  in  the  lonely  desert, 

And  'neath  the  deeps  un  fathomed,  where  mighty  waters  flow. 

Yours  is  the  lone  way  above  the  trackless  ocean, 

And  ours — it  is  the  silent  vigil  by  the  shore, 

For  the  Voice  that  bade  the  winds  to  rove  and  set  the  tides  in  motion, 

Is  the  Voice  that  draws  the  hearts  of  men  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

GRACE  DOROTHY  REEVES. 
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THE  NIGHTINGALE 

AH  !  listen  to  the  nightingale  1  'tis  plain 
Among  all  lesser  birds,  clear  as  a  bell, 
Voicing  a  love,  no  human  tongue  can  tell, 
Voicing  an  anguish,  which  to  hear  brings  pain. 
Oh  hearken  !  there  !  those  thrilling  notes  again  ! 
Amid  the  blackthorn,  in  the  primrose  dell, 
He  sings  his  passion  to  his  mate  so  well. 
It  cannot  be  such  music  is  in  vain  ! 

And  I — each  coming  May  proves  love  more  strong. 

Love's  ecstasy  renewed,  how  can  I  rest  ? 

The  nightingale  is  happy  near  his  nest, 

Yet  I,  who  listen,  must  for  ever  long. 

So  charged  with  Love  Immortal  is  his  song 

So  poignant  is  the  burden  of  his  breast. 

MARGARET  B.  WESTON. 

CHILDREN  AND  POETRY. 
To  the  Editor  of  THE  POETRY  REVIEW. 

DEAR  SIR, — The  paper  in  your  last  Supplement  by  Mary  F.  Rolt 
on  "  The  Poetry  of  Children  "  should  have  the  grateful  thanks  of 
all  who  care  for  either  poetry  or  children.  Imagination  is  the  dower 
of  the  child  and  should  be  fostered  by  all  judicious  means,  and 
perhaps  the  best  of  all  those  means  is  the  letting  the  child  alone  to 
pursue  its  own  inimitable  fancies ;  for  it  is  the  child  mind  and  not 
the  full-grown  intelligence  which  dwells  with  the  fairies,  living 
in  a  world  of  which  an  adult  can  at  best  have  only  reminiscences. 

The  denial  of  this  power  of  imagination  to  children  was  the 
strangest  blunder  ever  made  by  Madame  Montessori,  but  no  amount 
of  denial  can  abolish  the  fact ;  and  if  only  not  hindered  or  interfered 
with,  children  of  every  class  can  create  for  themselves  a  world  to 
live  in  which  differs  widely  from  their  ordinary  surroundings,  and 
if  they  have  heard  good  nursery  stories  the  world  will  be  full  of 
admiration  and  beauty,  and,  in  short,  of  poetry.  This  being  so,  the 
hideous  unnecessary  toys  which  unimaginative  grown-ups  buy  for 
their  children,  and  the  rhymes,  half  funny  and  often  wholly  vulgar, 
which  are  supposed  to  amuse  children,  are  a  positive  insult  to  a 
child's  intelligence ;  while  the  grotesque  pictures  to  illustrate 
children's  books  are  nothing  but  an  intrusion  on  the  fancy  of  the 
child,  who  is  much  better  amused  in  making  his  own  mental  picture 
of  the  things  he  reads  of  or  hears  about  before  he  arrives  at  reading 
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for  himself.  Later,  when  he  has  done  with  making  his  own  little 
world  of  fancy  pictures,  he  can  easily  be  led  to  see  the  beauty  of 
colour  and  form  in  good  reproductions  of  the  best  works  of  art,  both 
ancient  and  modern  ;  and  it  is  really  astonishing  to  see  how  children 
of  10  and  12  enjoy  the  picture  lesson  when  put  before  them  syn> 
pathetically  in  elementary  schools. 

But  quite  apart  from  this  picture  study,  it  is  in  the  child's  imagi- 
nation that  the  seeds  of  poetry  are  found.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  pleasure  that  a  child  gets  from  hearing  poetry  well  read,  and  this 
prompts  it  to  put  its  own  thoughts  into  verse,  a  thing  to  be  always 
encouraged  as  very  educative.  This  war  has  shown  how  natural  is 
the  tendency  for  men  of  all  ranks  to  make  verse  the  vehicle  of  their 
emotions  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  children,  and  when  they  have 
done  this,  the  time  is  ripe  for  instruction  in  the  rules  of  rhythm  and 
the  laws  of  metre,  with  plenty  of  good  examples  to  hear  and  also  to 
read.  Here  our  Poetry  Society  does  admirable  work  in  pointing 
out  faults  and  criticising  in  a  kindly  manner,  and  also  giving  praise 
and  sound  advice  ;  and  thus  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  they  get  older 
it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  these  children  to  write  lines  with  too 
few  or  too  many  feet  which  grown-up  people  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  a  classical  education  are  often  prone  to  do. 

Of  course,  not  one  in  a  thousand  who  writes  verse  will  become  a 
poet,  but  we  want  to  make  it  clear  that  there  is  poetry  in  the  child, 
and  that  it  will  be  a  source  of  happiness  to  it  from  its  earliest  years, 
and  for  this  reason  alone  should  always  be  encouraged.  So  much 
that  is  beautiful  is  present  in  the  wonderful  child-mind,  and  such 
wealth  of  imagination  often  where  you  would  least  suspect  it.  As 
the  children  grow  up  they  become,  of  course,  more  matter-of-fact, 
but  with  girls,  often,  the  delight  in  their  fairy  fancies  lasts  through 
several  years. 

A  propos  of  this,  Mr.  Punch,  always  a  friend  of  childhood,  will,  I 
am  sure,  forgive  me  if  I  quote  in  conclusion  a  stanza  from  a  poem  in  his 
pages  called  "  Fairies." 

There  are  Fairies  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  ! 
You  cannot  think  how  beautiful  they  are  ; 
They  all  stand  up  and  sing  when  the  Fairy  Queen  and  King 
Come  gently  floating  down  upon  their  car. 
The  King  is  very  proud  and  very  handsome, 
The  Queen — now  can  you  guess  who  that  would  be  ? 
(She's  a  little  girl  all  day,  but  at  night  she  steals  away) 
Well— it's  me  ! 

W.  F.  RAWNSLEY. 


THE  RELATION  OF  ART  TO  LIFE 

PREMIUM  AWARDS  AND  CRITICISM. 

ONE  wonders  sometimes  at  the  superficiality  of  much  of  the 
poetry  that  is  written  to-day,  at  the  insincerity  of  many  of 
our  customs  and  manners,  at  the  startling  hideousness  of  much  of 
our  painting,  and  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they  all  have 
a  common  root,  the  lack  of  realisation  of  the  relation  of  art  to  life. 

And  then  one  looks  at  the  truly  beautiful  things  ;  at  a  bee 
darting  hither  and  thither  in  the  summer  air  like  a  golden  flake, 
at  the  dancing  sunbeams,  and  one  feels  the  playing  winds,  till  at 
last  one  sees  that  if  this  is  life,  this  is  also  art,  and  the  old 
philosophers  who  wished  us  to  believe  that  art  first  arose  from  the 
play  instinct  in  primitive  man  must  have  had  much  reason  behind 
their  theory  after  all. 

Nor  is  there  any  superficial  strain  in  this  play  instinct  of 
Nature's,  for  bees  can  sting,  and  sunbeams  can  scorch,  and  winds 
can  blow  in  passionate  storm,  and  yet  in  the  change  of  mood  they 
lose  no  whit  of  their  simplicity,  and  just  so  in  true  art  depth  is  not 
complex. 

Man  alone  is  labouring  heavily  after  some  strange,  impossible 
thing  which  he  falsely  calls  art,  having  entirely  missed  the  idea 
which  lies  written  in  every  leaf  on  every  tree.  It  is  faith  alone 
which  enables  one  to  touch  life  with  a  light  hand,  and  it  is  faith 
alone  which  can  lead  our  blinded  eyes  to  see  the  difference 
between  that  paradoxical  thing,  heavy  superficiality,  and  the  clear 
simplicity  of  the  truth  that  art  is  not  something  difficult  to  be 
cultivated,  but  life  itself.  Would  that  more  of  the  present 
generation  realised  it ! 

The  poems  submitted  this  month  were  on  the  whole  dis- 
appointing, for  although  there  is  a  great  improvement  noticeable 
in  the  technique,  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  hide 
the  lack  of  original  thought  in  a  maze  of  high-flown  language. 

The  first  two  guineas  are  divided  between  four  writers,  whose 
poems  all  attain  a  high  standard.  Grace  Dorothy  Reeves  sends 
a  stirring  lyric,  The  Great  Adventure  ;  To  Hawker,  which  makes  one 
hear  the  everlasting  voice  calling  men  to  deeds  of  daring,  as  it 
called  in  the  beginning  the  winds  and  waters  :  Margaret  B.  Weston's 
beautiful  sonnets,  The  Nightingale  and  Lovers  Ideal,  have  for  their 
theme  the  passionate  pain  and  purity  of  love ;  Hereafter  and  In 
the  Cloisters,  by  Beryl  Carter,  are  two  charmingly  simple  poems  in 
which  thoughts  of  Nature  mingle  in  the  heart ;  and  Adeliza  Lloyd 
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Leech's  Across  the  River  of  Death  embodies  a  thought  of  great  mystic 
beauty,  that  spirit  can  meet  with  spirit. 

The  remaining  guinea  is  shared  by  Christopher  Tracey,  for 
The  Poet  who  Failed,  where  the  poet's  song  is  likened  to  the  cry  of 
a  bird  in  the  night ;  Doris  Westwood,  who  shows  the  seductive 
power  of  Temptation  personified  in  a  sonnet ;  and  Lucy  Mallison 
for  The  Dream,  where  lost  love  is  found  in  God's  arms,  and  a 
poignant  sonnet  Good  Night. 

The  following  poems  are  worthy  of  special  mention  : — 
Love    and    Fate,    by   Wilfred    W.    Kershaw ;    The    Promise    of 
Life,  by  B.  M.  Skeat  ;    The  Echo  of  Joy,  by  K.  H.  Hume ;    The 
Vision,  by  Editha  Jenkinson  ;   A  Mad  Woman,  1917,  by  Sparrow. 

Lance  Jack  :  There  is  a  swing  in  the  metre  of  A  Love  Song,  but 
the  sense  of  several  lines  is  not  clear,  e.g.,  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the 
first  stanza,  and  how  can  a  "  heart  sway  a  love  across  the  seas  "  ? 
"  Returning  "  and  "  mourning  "  do  not  rhyme.  To  Joy  is  very 
much  involved  and  is  so  full  of  metaphors  that  the  meaning  is  almost 
lost. 

Merope  :  The  metre  of  The  Enchanted  Princess  is  not  very 
successful  nor  in  keeping  with  the  subject.  The  idea  of  the  poem 
is  lacking  in  finish.  Inarticulate  is  slight  and  somewhat  prosaic. 

Arima  :  Shadows  is  the  better  of  your  two  poems,  but  there  is 
quite  a  charm  about  them  both.  The  metre,  however,  is  mono- 
tonous, owing  to  the  fact  that  you  have  made  your  pauses  always 
at  the  end  of  the  line.  Try  to  make  the  sense  run  on  from  one 
line  to  another. 

Niktaw  :  To  Lettice  is  good,  but  the  meaning  of  the  last  line  is 
not  clear.  How  was  "  love  "  healed  by  "  life  "  ? 

Diffident :  The  idea  of  Phenomena  is  not  sufficiently  plain,  the 
last  stanza  being  especially  involved.  The  abundance  of  metaphors 
in  A  Spring  Morning  is  most  irritating.  Neither  ending  is  good, 
but  the  latter  is  slightly  the  better,  although  there  is  no  sense  in 
the  expression  "  on  unwearied  plume." 

I.  Averill :  Neither  Poppies  nor  The  Rebel  comes  up  to  the 
standard  of  your  former  verses.  You  have  made  no  real  point  in 
the  difference  between  the  white  and  red  poppies,  and  the  repetition 
of  the  rhyming  word  in  the  last  two  lines  of  each  stanza  is  not 
pleasing.  The  Rebel  is  prosaic  and  superficial. 

Alma  :  The  metre  of  Blessed  are  the  Pure  in  Heart  is  very  clumsy 
and  the  language  is  prosaic.  Morning  is  better  and  the  first  two 
lines  of  the  last  stanza  are  charming,  but  "  warm  "  does  not  rhyme 
with  "farm." 
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Diogenes  :  To  my  Parents  shows  a  true  appreciation  of  Nature 
and  some  of  your  phrasing  is  good,  e.g.,  "  I  breathed  the  subtle 
scents  of  coming  spring,"  but  the  first  line  is  too  grandiloquent. 
A-Dreaming  trips  off  the  tongue  quite  pleasingly,  but  it  is  very 
slight  and  the  last  stanza  is  poor. 

K  :  There  are  no  Fairies  is  commonplace.  What  is  Born  Evil  ? 
shows  depth  of  thought,  but  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the 
sestette  strike  an  artificial  note. 

Monk :  The  Thoughts  of  both  Vital  Silences  and  Heaven  are 
well  worth  chronicling,  but  there  is  a  slight  tendency,  especially 
in  the  latter  poem,  to  go  back  to  your  old  bombastic  language. 
The  line  "  Of  tumbling  seas  around  the  world  a-moaning  "  is  not 
pleasing. 

N.  A.  S.  :  Neither  of  your  efforts  can  be  called  poems,  as  you 
seem  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  metre  or  rhyme.  Avoid 
the  excessive  use  of  capital  letters. 

Cuchulinn  :  You  have  created  a  mystic  atmosphere  in  Hill- 
Wonderings  and  the  poem  has  merit.  Avoid  if  possible  the 
repetition  of  "weird."  The  sentiment  of  The  Woman's  Answer 
is  pleasing,  but  it  is  mediocre.  "  Dawn  "  does  not  rhyme  with 
"  torn,"  and  "  splendid  people  "  is  unpoetic. 

H.  W.  :  Both  your  poems  are  realistic,  Day  being  slightly  the 
better.  Try,  however,  to  write  something  more  than  mere 
description  in  rhymed  couplets.  Your  language  holds  promise  of 
better  work.  None  of  the  prize  poems  may  be  offered  elsewhere. 

Caecias  :  The  Builder  o'  Dreams  is  a  very  pretty  little  fragment 
and  both  it  and  The  Sowing  show  true  feeling.  The  last  three 
lines  of  the  latter,  however,  might  be  expressed  more  clearly. 
Try  something  more  ambitious. 

Seeker :  Morning  in  the  Drakensberg  breathes  the  fragrant 
atmosphere  of  the  open,  but  there  is  little  thought  in  the  poem. 
The  fanciful  idea  expressed  in  Falling  Waters  is  somewhat  artificial. 
The  line  "  Almost  it  is  the  voice  of  far  sea-daughters  "  is  not 
pleasing.  There  is  a  good  old  saying  :  "  The  only  failure  is  to  cease 
to  try." 

Peut-etre  :  The  language  and  thought  of  The  Awakening  are 
good  for  the  most  part,  the  final  stanza  being  the  weakest.  *  The 
narrow  stream "  is  too  hackneyed  an  expression.  Hail,  Spring 
has  the  singing  quality,  but  it  is  lacking  in  originality. 

Beau  Brummel :  You  have  painted  the  picture  of  the  coral 
island  very  successfully  in  your  Song  and  there  is  a  charm  about  the 
swaying  rhythm  in  many  places,  e.g.,  the  first  five  lines  of  the 
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second  stanza.  Unfortunately  in  other  places  your  metre  is  erratic. 
Cf.  the  final  lines  of  each  of  the  three  stanzas.  Voices  is  original, 
but  the  meaning  is  not  clearly  expressed. 

Anghared  :  The  repetition  "  I  still  am  I  "  in  A  Golden  Key  is 
monotonous.  The  expression  "  and  knew  no  fear  "  in  the  first 
stanza  seems  to  have  been  put  in  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 
The  thought  of  the  poem  is  worthy  of  better  expression.  Fairy 
Patriots  is  a  light  and  pretty  little  poem,  but  in  some  places  too 
prosaic. 

Alpha  :  Thoughts  is  good  of  its  kind,  but  the  stray  rhymes  have  a 
scrappy  effect.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  poem  would  have 
attained  a  much  higher  standard  had  it  been  written  in  blank  verse. 

Wraf :  Both  your  poems  show  originality  of  conception,  but 
the  metre  of  Lines  on  a  Flying  Boat  has  a  very  abrupt,  somewhat 
unpoetical  effect.  Questions  is  better,  but  there  is  too  much 
repetition,  which  is  not  effective. 

Vita  :  There  is  pathos  in  A  Poor  Child's  Plaint ,  but  it  is  not 
strikingly  original,  and  the  child  would  hardly  liken  herself  to 
"  ships  at  sea."  Life  is  superficially  epigrammatic,  but  the  effect 
of  the  metre  is  pleasing  :  the  second  stanza  is  the  worst. 

Scarlet  and  Gold  :  Delilah  to  Samson  is  most  effective  and  the 
woman's  feelings  are  depicted  with  force  and  daring.  The  weakest 
part  of  the  poem  is  from  the  line  beginning  "  This  is  a  tale  "  to  the 
end,  as  the  last  phase  is  not  convincingly  pictured  nor  does  it 
strike  quite  a  natural  note. 

Sparrow  :  The  metre  of  The  Birthday  of  a  Pagan  is  very  faulty 
and  the  sense  of  the  first  two  stanzas  is  very  much  involved.  In 
A  Mad  Woman  you  have  achieved  real  pathos. 

L.  H.  :  That  you  have  the  gift  of  creating  a  weird  atmosphere  is 
shown  in  both  your  poems.  However,  it  takes  quite  an  effort  to 
follow  the  sense  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  your  sentences  :  the 
first  full  stop  comes  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  line  !  There  is  scarcely 
enough  point  in  The  Hollowed  Oak,  but  the  ghostly  effect  is 
successful. 

Shah  :  The  story  told  in  Faith  and  Unfaith  is  to  the  point,  but 
the  language  is  too  chatty  and  the  style  too  superficial  for  the  verses 
to  be  counted  true  poetry.  Read  Rule  I. 

L.  M.  S.  :  The  weird  atmosphere  can  be  felt  in  these  extracts 
also,  but  there  is  a  superabundance  of  unusual  words,  especially  in 
The  Ghoul  Raid,  which  mars  the  supernatural  effect.  There  is  an 
artificial  note  struck  in  A  Coronach  of  the  Gael  in  bringing  in  the 
pictures  of  the  East. 
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Silverweed  :  The  thought  of  My  Moment  is  not  quite  natural. 
"  Gown  "  does  not  rhyme  with  "  throne."  Joy's  Fitality  has  a 
certain  charm  of  simplicity,  but  the  abstract  ending  "  ness  "  cannot 
be  used  as  a  rhyme. 

Lex  :  Both  your  poems  speak  straight  to  the  heart.  Pilgrim 
Love  is  the  better,  but  "  for  all  I.  know  "  is  a  weak  ending  for  the 
first  stanza.  The  grammar  of  the  last  stanza  of  Sacred  Memory  is 
not  quite  clear.  Try  to  use  more  poetical  language. 

Ragged  Robin  :  A  Bowl  of  Primroses  is  a  charming  little  fancy. 
God's  Gift  is  more  commonplace.  Try  to  write  something  longer 
and  more  ambitious,  as  then  your  faults  will  be  more  plainly  seen 
and  you  will  see  how  to  correct  them. 

Drake  :  There  is  a  cheery  swing  about  The  April  Fool  which  is 
captivating,  but  the  verses  are  superficial  and  the  language  might 
be  more  poetical. 

Raven  :  April  Day  has  a  somewhat  pedantic  effect.  Avoid 
phrases  such  as  "  warmed  elemental  air,"  "  embrowned  the  woods," 
"  leads  immense  conceptions  on."  You  have  made  a  very  clumsy 
rhyme  for  "  possession,"  and  "  sum  "  and  "  comparison  "  do  not 
rhyme. 

Rasselas  :  The  feeling  expressed  in  your  poem  is  beautiful, 
but  you  must  be  careful  that  the  sense  is  always  clear.  What  is 
the  point  of  the  candle  shining  on  "  the  dust  of  sin  "  if  the  dust 
is  still  there.  "  It "  in  the  second  stanza  would  be  better  changed  to 
"  which."  Stanza  five  is  very  clumsily  expressed. 

Ortsaced  :  The  Shortest  Day  is  very  dreary  repetition.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  original  thought  if  you  keep  to  the 
same  rhyming  words.  The  fragment  Forgotten  is  commonplace. 
Four  of  the  stanzas  of  Song  to  the  Summer  Night  contain  no  principal 
verb,  and  the  series  of  O's  is  irritatirg  and  meaningless.  Midnight 
Music  is  quite  the  best  of  your  poems,  and  the  language  is  flowing, 
but  the  sense  of  the  final  stanza  is  involved. 

Bianca  :  Both  your  poems  have  the  lyrical  quality,  but  they  are 
lacking  in  originality.  The  lines 

"  Learn   to   wash   your   breezes   charm   full 
For  they  never  wish  them   harmful " 

are  very  clumsy. 

Vetch :  The  Dawn  is  a  charming  fancy,  although  a  little 
artificial  in  the  opening  lines.  One  does  not  think  of  a  Spirit  as 
having  "  wide  skirts."  Roses  is  pretty,  but  the  thought  is 
unfinished  and  unsatisfying. 
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Tyro  :  There  is  a  certain  fascination  about  The  Gypsy,  certainly 
about  the  thought  it  expresses,  but  the  internal  rhyme  is  not  quite 
successful  and  the  meaning  of  "  'neath  Nature's  eaves  "  is  not  plain. 
There  is  deep  thought  in  Poetry  and  Religion,  but  the  poem  is 
inclined  to  be  heavy. 

Eileen  Sinclair  :  There  is  feeling  and  a  lofty  ideal  in  The  Passing 
of  Edith  Cavell,  but  the  poem  lacks  inspiration  to  lift  it  out  of  the 
commonplace.  My  April  Girl  expresses  a  pretty  fancy,  but  has 
no  particular  poetical  merit.  Try  to  make  the  sense  run  on  instead 
of  having  a  pause  at  the  end  of  every  line. 

Printo  :  The  Seasons  in  the  Woods  shows  that  you  have  a  real 
love  of  Nature,  but  you  must  cut  deeper  and  try  to  find  something 
more  original  to  say.  "  Turneresque-like "  is  not  a  pleasing 
expression.  There  is  too  much  repetition  in  The  Passing  of  the 
Shadow  ard  the  abbreviations  make  the  verses  too  colloquial. 

L.  G.  (Co.  Cork).  Vagabonds  Philosophy  is  cheerful  but 
superficial  verse.  Your  other  poem  is  a  quaint  and  original  little 
fragment,  which  suggests  that  your  descriptive  power  might  be 
cultivated. 

Dolores  :  Neither  of  the  sonnets  which  you  have  submitted  is 
up  to  your  former  standard.  The  thought  of  Prayer  is  unfinished. 
The  Three  Fates  is  too  much  of  a  catalogue. 

Tertius  :  Your  poem  is  good.  The  second  line  in  the  final  stanza 
is  the  weakest. 
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